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The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

1830 - 1925 
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THE  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
on  March  10th,  1925,  from  the 
hands  of  President  James  H. 
Hustis,  issued  its  \inety-second  An- 
nual Report,  marking  the  ninetieth  year 
of  its  service  to  New  England  and 
approximately  half  a  century  of  service 
as  an  important  eastern  terminal  carrier 
for  the  rail  transportation  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Ninety  years  is  a  long  time  as 
railroads  go,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
with  its  constituent  lines  harks  hack  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  steam  railroading 
in  America. 

From  that  day  in  1835  when  a  train 
of  three  small  cars  painted  in  vivid 
colors,  drawn  over  the  early  fish-belly 
rails  and  sleepers  of  stone  between  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  by  a  primitive  locomo- 
tive— from  that  day  to  this,  when  the 
"Train  of  a  Hundred  Cars"  with  big 
Santa  Fe  engines  carries  westward  in 
fast  merchandise  freight  service  New 
England  products  bound  for  distant 
markets,  or  eastward  brings  essential 
raw  materials,  fuel  and  supplies, — the 
Bostim  and  Maine  lines  have  functioned 
as  active  and  helpful  factors  in  New 
England's  life. 

Incorporated  June  8th,  1830,  as  the 
first  steam  railroad  projected  in  New 
England  and  the  tirst  to  start  con- 
struction, the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road   formed    the    original  trackage 


of  the  Boston  and  Maine  System  of  to- 
day. Its  first  train  was  operated  on 
June  24,  ISB?,  with  a  locomotive  built 
by  George  Stephenson,  who  at  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  a  few  years  before,  had 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  steam 
locomotive. 

This  road  became  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  by  lease  in  1887  and 
was  merged  with  the  system  later. 

The  genesis  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  however,  is  more  directly  traced 
by  name  and  dominance  of  strain  to 
the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1833  to  build  a  seven  nule 
branch  line.  Extended  from  time  to 
time,  this  branch,  which  was  destined  to 
give  a  name  to  a  system,  reached  the 
New  Hampshire  border  and  thence  by 
merger  pushed  into  Maine  to  take  the 
name  ''Boston  and  Maine"  which  the 
system,  expanding  also  in  other  direc- 
tions, has  since  held. 

The  promoters  estimated  the  business 
of  this  original  line  at  5700  tons  a  year, 
the  amount  conveyed  between  Andover 
and  Boston  in  the  old  baggage  wagrnis, 
and  estimated  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers at  15,681  a  year,  the  number 
of  persons  then  carried  by  stage  coaches. 

Ranks  Hi^h 

The  ninety-second  annual  report, 
which  recorded  for  stockholders  and  for 
the  public  alike  the  measure  of  service 
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*^HE  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
on  March  10th,  1925,  from  the 
hands  of  President  James  H. 

Hustis,  issued  its  Xinety-second  An- 
nual Ke|)()rt,  marking  the  ninetieth  yeur 
ot  its  service  to  New  England  and 
approximately  half  a  century  of  service 
as  an  important  eastern  terminal  carrier 
for  the  rail  transportation  of  the  coun- 
try'. 

Ninety    years    is    a  time  as 

railroads  go,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
with  its  constituent  lines  harks  back  to 
the  pioneer  days  of  steam  railroading 
in  America. 

From  that  day  in  1835  when  a  train 
of  three  small  cars  painted  in  vivid 
colors,  drawn  over  the  early  fish-belly 
rails  and  sleepers  of  stone  between  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  by  a  primitive  locomo- 
tive— from  that  day  to  this,  when  the 
"Train  of  a  Hundred  Cars"  with  hi 


Santa  Fe  engines  carries  westward  in 
fast  merchandise  freight  service  New 
England  products  bound  for  distant 
markets,  or  eastward  brings  essential 
raw  materials,  fuel  and  supplies,— the 
Boston  and  Maine  lines  have  functioned 
as  active  and  helpful  factors  in  New 
England's  life. 

Incorporated  June  8th,  1830,  as  the 
first  steam  railroad  projected  in  New 
England  and  the  first  to  start  con- 
struction, the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road   formed    the    original  trackage 


of  the  Boston  and  Maine  System  of  to- 
day. Its  first  train  was  operated  on 
June  24,  1835,  with  a  locomotive  built 
by  George  Stephenson,  who  at  Xewcas- 
tle-on-Tyne.  a  tew  years  before,  had 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  steam 
locomotive. 

This  road  became  a  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  by  lease  in  1887  and 
was  merged  with  the  system  later. 

The  genesis  of  the  Boston  ami 
Maine,  however,  is  more  directly  traced 
by  name  and  dominance  of  strain  to 
the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1833  to  build  a  seven  mile 
branch  line.  Extended  from  time  to 
time,  this  branch,  which  was  destined  to 
give  a  name  to  a  system,  reached  the 
New  Hampshire  border  and  thence  bv 
merger  pushed  into  Maine  to  take  the 
name  '^Boston  and  Maine''  which  the 
s)  stem,  expanding  also  in  other  direc- 
tions, has  since  held. 

The  promoters  estunated  the  business 
of  this  original  line  at  5700  tons  a  >  ear, 
the  amount  conveyed  between  Andover 
and  Boston  in  the  old  baggage  wagons, 
and  estimated  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers at  1>,681  a  year,  the  number 
of  persons  tlien  carried  by  stage  coaches. 

Ranks  High 

The  ninety-second  annual  report, 
which  recorded  for  stockholders  and  tor 
the  public  alike  the  measure  of  service 
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The  Boston  and  Maine  Raitroad 


performed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  in  1924,  announced  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,744,213,671  revenue  ton  miles, 
and  a  total  of  772,430,240  passengers 
carried  one  mile.  This  represented  a 
density  per  mile  of  road  of  1,224,221 
revenue  ton  miles  and  344,589  passen- 
gers caried  one  mile,  respectively. 

In  terms  of  freight,  this  traffic  density 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  System, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Frisco,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  Bock 
Island  and  other  roads. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  is  known,  the 
country  over  for  its  tourist  and  resort 
travel  in  the  picturesque  mountain,  sea- 
shore and  lake  sections  of  northern  New 
England  as  well  as  for  its  large  com- 
mutation patronage.  It  is  not  so  sur- 
prising, then,  that  it  leads  the  roads 
named  in  passenp;er  density  as  well,  and 
leads  also  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
many  others. 

At  Boston  alone  in  1924  the  Boston 
and  Maine  handled  through  the  North 

Station  a  total  of  27,717,242  persons. 
For  years  this  passenger  terminal  move- 
ment has  been  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try handled  through  a  single  train  shed 
serving  a  single  railroad,  and  the  North 
Station  has  been  ranked  fourth  or  fifth 
among  all  the  stations  of  the  countty. 
It  reached  a  peak  of  33,913,598  persons 
in  1920.  The  "National  Geographic 
Magazine"  only  a  year  or  so  ago 
confirmed  its  premier  distinction  among 
the  single*road  terminals  of  the  United 
States. 

With  its  large  proportion  of  pas- 
senger travel,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
still  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  safe 
c^ration.  No  railroad  in  the  country 
has  a  better  record,  yet  this  is  referred 
to  with  hesitancy.  In  the  'past  seven 
years  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  oper- 
erated  over  70,000,000  passenger  train 


miles  without  fatality  to  a  passenger 
in  a  train  accident. 

It  has  set  up  for  the  protection  of  its 
trains  a  larger  percentage  of  automatic 
block  signals  than  all  but  four  of  the 
railroads  in  the  country  having  more 
than  550  miles  of  track*  Of  its  consid- 
erable nuleage,  64.8  per  cent  is  safe- 
guarded by  2,564  automatic  block  sig- 
nals. In  addition,  2,794  manually  con- 
trolled signals  are  operated. 

Its  punctuality  of  performance,  like 
its  safety  of  operation,  ranks  high.  This 
"on-time"  service  was  demonstrated 
recently  when  President  CooUdge,  trans- 
ferring the  Nation's  summer  capital 
over  night  from  Washington  to  Swamp- 
scott,  was  brought  to  his  rail  destina- 
tion at  Salem  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
on  the  exact  second  of  the  hour  set.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  themselves  also  exem- 
plars of  New  £kigland  punctuality,  were 
no  less  prompt  and  were  ready  to  step 
from  their  observation  sleeping  car  the 
instant  the  big  Pacific  engine  made  its 
stop. 

A  Cross-Section  of  New  England 

A  pioneer  railroad  in  its  beginnings 
almost  a  century  ago,  and  a  busy  rail- 
road, a  safe  railroad,  a  railroad  of 
prompt  service  today,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  is  still  something  more.  In  its 
relation  since  1900  to  the  northeastern 
group  of  states  which  it  serves,  it  has 
been  a  cross-section  of  much  of  New 
England. 

Geographically,  industrially,  agricul- 
turally and  socially,  in  this  quarter- 
century  since  the  last  of  the  consoli- 
dations which  made  it  a  system  of 
systems,  it  has  constituted  a  representa- 
tive profile  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  "Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,"  the  "New  England 
Railroad"  might  more  properly  be  its 


A  CrosS'Seciion  of  Nezo  England 
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title.  But  the  name  "Boston  and 
Maine"  has  long  had,  and  now  enjoys, 
much  of  this  New  England  signiti- 
cance  as  a  household  word,  and  as  an 
industrial  token. 

At  the  present  time  this  pioneer  rail- 
road is  again  pioneering.  \'^th  a  "door 
to  door"  delivery  system  co-ordinating 
freight  train  and  motor  truck,  under- 
stood to  be  the  first  inaugurated  on 
modern  lines  by  any  railroad  in  the 
country  :  with  the  operation  also  of  a 
co-ordinating  motor  coach  and  passen- 
ger train  service,  likewise  under  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Transportation 
Company,  its  automotive  auxiliary,  it 
has  extended  its  activities  into  new 
fields.  Not  entirely  new,  however,  be- 
cause the  Boston  and  Maine  for  close 
to  half  a  century  has  operated  by  an 
arrangement  with  freight  express  com- 
panies a  system  of  door  to  door  de- 
livery between  its  Boston  terminal  and 
points  within  a  radius  of  50  to  75  miles. 


This  new  "door  to  door"  system  of 

completed  transportation  is  operating 
over  the  same  Boston-Lowell  route  on 
which  the  original  line  of  the  system 
started  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  is 
operating  also  between  Boston  and  Law- 
rence. As  an  indication  of  the  raU- 
toad's  constructive  activities,  it  may  be 
said  here  that  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
largest  textile  centers  in  the  world, 
attained  its  greatest  growth  after  the 
Boston  and  Maine  had  scrapped  nine 
miles  of  track  in  1848  to  extend  the 
railroad  to  that  yous^  mill  town. 

Helpful  Always 

The  Boston  and  Maine  and  its  con- 
stituent lines  (there  are  165  chartered 
railroad  companies  included  in  the 
present  system*  111  of  which  actually 
built  railroads)  are  properly  said  to 
have  long  functioned  as  helpful  fac- 
tors in  New  Ei^land's  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  social  life.    The  picture 


first  Xraiii  Operated  on  T-lnes  of  Boston  an<l  Maine  SyHtem — lionton  &   Lowell  KaUroad, 
June  24,  1SS5.    £nffine  "Stephenson,"  with  IStus^'-coach  Type  Cars 
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The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 


\v:is  tirst  painted  for  the  public  nearly 
75  years  ago  by  the  "Travellers'  Rail- 
road Guide,"  which  in  1857,  describing 
railroads  leading  out  of  Boston  to 
points  north  suid  east  wluch  are  mm 
embraced  in  the  present  Boston  and 
Maine  system,  said: 

* 

"Perhaps  no  people  in  this  conn- 
try  or  Europe  have  a  more  perfect 
system  of  railroading  than  Massa- 
chusettSj  and  though  much  of  the 
eapUal  invested  in  these  corpora- 
tions  has  not  directly  yielded  the  re- 
wards anticipated,  yet  indirectly, 
the  state  has  been  enabled  to  sur- 
pass in  growth  of  population  arid 
vtdue  of  property  most  of  her  old 
sister  states,  and  even  to  keep  pace 
with  the  young  and  thriving  West. 
Thus  the  villages  have  groivn  into 
towns,  and  the  towns  into  cities, 
and  along  the  web-work  of  rails 
there  is  almost  a  eontinu4nis  city, 
of  which  Boston  is  made  the  head 
and  the  mart  of  trade.'* 

The  success  of  these  early  lines  in 
New  England  must  have  lent  inspira- 
tion to  the  Forbes,  the  Perkins,  the 
Ames  and  other  New  England  fami- 
lies, who  were  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  operating  and  financial  develop- 
ment of  the  western  railroads. 

It  is  true  today,  however,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  which  the  "Travellers' 
Railroad  Guide"  speaks,  that  "much  of 
the  capital  invested  in  these  corpora- 
tions has  not  directly  yielded  the  re- 
wards anticipated." 

The  Boston  and  Maine  as  a  system 
today  represents  an  aggregate  of  $288,- 
316,071,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
brought  up  to  date  as  of  December  31, 
1923.  This  figure  is  comparable  with 
a  book  investment  figure  on  the  same 
date  of  $262315*354,  and  comparable 
also  with  a  total  net  capitalization  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  of 
only  $224,762,360. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  spread 
between  stock,  book  investment  and 
valuation  there  can  be  no  '*water"  in 


the  Boston  and  Maine's  capital  struc- 
ture. To  complete  this  statement  of 
values,  it  may  be  stated  that  protests 
filed  by  the  railroad  with  the  Ciunniis- 
sion,  if  granted  in  full,  would  increase 
the  final  valuation  figures  by  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  in  its  stock- 
holder representation  also  constitutes  a 
cross-section  of  the  New  England 
States.  Of  a  total  of  16,308  stock- 
holders, 10,651  live  in  Massachusetts; 
3,038  m  New  Hampshire;  673  in 
Maine;  183  in  Vermont.  Woman's  in- 
terest in  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  con- 
siderable, an  analysis  of  holdings  on 
December  31,  1924,  showing  7,094 
women  stockholders  out  of  the  total  of 
16,308. 

Serves  Five  States  and  Canada 

Geographically,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system  now  comprises  2,403 
miles  of  road,  and  4,431  miles  of  track, 
including  multiple  track,  yards  and 
sidings,  in  five  states  and  in  Canada* 
A  force  of  27,735  employees  was  re- 
quired to  operate  these  lines  last  year. 

In  much  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
large  sections  of  Massachusetts,  Maine 
and  \'ermont,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
supplies  the  only  rail  transportation.  It 
extends  also  into  New  York  State  to 
complete  for  New  England,  through  its 
"Hudson  River  Gateways"  at  Mcchan- 
icville  and  Rotterdam  Junction,  several 
important  through  freight  routes  to  and 
from  the  west.  Connections  are  made 
at  these  points  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
in  great  yards  ample  to  care  for  New 
England's  business,  and  by  way  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  northern  New 
England,  it  has  pushed  out  lines  to 
handle  additional  trunk  line  movement 
over  the  differential  routes  via  the 
Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific systems. 


A  Cross^ection  of  New  England 
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To  the  State  of  Maine,  the  lines  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  offer  its  only 
rail  outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
except  through  Canada.  At  Springfield, 
Mass.,  paralleling  and  crossii^  the  pic- 
turesque Connecticut  Valley,  and  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  provides  passenger  and  freight 
gateways  to  northern  New  England, 
and  to  Canada  for  through  passenger 


crosses  the  2,000-foot  barrier  of  the 
Berkshires  over  relatively  easy  grades. 
Until  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  broke  down 
this  barrier,  Boston  had  only  one  track 
to  the  west. 

IV^ular  fmr  Scenic  and  Resort  Travel 

Still  in  the  geographic  relation,  the 

Boston  and  Maine  lines  after  leaving 
the  centers  of  industry  and  population 


MXK8  H.  HVSTIS 
PrenldMit*  Boston  «ad  XaiM  BettrttMl,  Stnee  1914 


trains  from  Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Between  the  Hudson  River  and  the 

sea,  the  territory  which  must  be 
traversed  to  reach  Boston  by  direct 
routes  from  the  west,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  line  is  approximately  ten  miles 
shorter  than  the  line  of  any  other  road- 
As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  the 
fathers  who  cut  through  almost  five 
miles  of  mountain  to  form  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  in  an  enterprise  which  was  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for 
years  and  still  marks  the  longest  tunnel 
in  the  country,  the  Boston  and  Maine 


on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  system 
which  have  Bostc«i  as  their  focal  point, 
run  throu^  typically  picturesque  New 
England  scenes. 

Lakes  that  1  ie  between  attractive 
countrysides,  mountains  that  lift  their 
summits  to  soar  in  cloud-wrapped 
solitude,  seacoasts  of  rugged  rocks 
or  smoothest  strand,  and  rivers  that 
run  gloriously  on,  are  all  close  at 
hand  or  near  by.  The  New  England 
Coast,  the  White-  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  in 
^>rmont,  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  shores  and  lakes  of 
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\v;is  tirst  painted  tor  the  public  nearly 
75  years  ago  by  the  ''Travellers'  Rail- 
road Guide,"  which  in  1857,  describing 
rail  roads  leading  out  of  Boston  to 
{joints  north  and  east  which  are  now 
embraced  in  the  present  Boston  and 
Maine  system,  said : 

'^Perhaps  no  people  in  this  eouu- 
fi'if  or  Europe  h(we  a  more  perfect 
sjfstcin  of  railroading  than  Ma^isa- 
chusetts,  and  though  much  of  the 
capital  invested  in  these  corpora- 
tions  hOrS  not  directly  yielded  the  re- 
ivards  anticipated,  yet  indirectly, 
the  state  ha>(  been  enabled  to  s/n- 
pat>t^  in  groivtk  of  population  and 
t^aJue  of  property  most  of  her  old 
sister  states,  and  even  to  keep  pace 
with  the  young  and  thriving  West. 
Thus  the  villages  have  grown  into 
tou:ns,  and  the  towns  into  cities, 
and  along  the  web-work  of  rails 
there  is  almost  a  continuous  city, 
of  which  Boston  is  made  the  head 
and  the  mart  of  tradeJ' 

Thf  success  of  these  earlv  lines  in 
Xr-.v  England  must  have  lent  ins[)i ra- 
tion to  the  Forbes,  the  Perkins,  the 
Ames  and  other  New  England  fami- 
lies, who  were  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  operating  and  financial  develop- 
ment of  the  western  railroads. 

It  is  true  today,  however,  as  it  was 
in  the  davs  ot  which  the  "Travellers' 
Railroad  Guide  "  speaks,  that  "much  of 
the  capital  invested  in  these  corpora- 
tions has  not  directly  yielded  the  re- 
wards anticipated." 

The  Boston  and  Maine  as  a  system 
today  represents  an  aggregate  of  $288,- 
316.071,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission, 
brought  up  to  date  as  of  December  31, 
1923.  This  figure  is  comparable  with 
a  book  investment  figure  on  the  same 
date  of  $262,315,354,  and  comparable 
also  with  a  total  net  capitalization  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  the  public  of 
only  $224,762,360. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  spread 
between  stock,  book  investment  and 
valuation  there  can  be  no  "water"  in 


the  Boston  and  Maine's  capital  struc- 
ture. To  complete  this  statement  of 
values,  it  may  be  stated  that  protests 
filed  by  the  railroad  with  the  Commis- 
sion, if  granted  in  full,  would  increase 
the  final  valuation  figures  by  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  in  its  stock- 
holder representation  also  constitutes  a 
cros  s-section  of  the  New  Engl  and 
States.  Of  a  total  of  16,308  stock- 
holders, 10,651  live  in  Massachusetts; 
3,038  in  New  Hampshire:  673  in 
Maine;  183  in  \  ermont.  Woman's  in- 
terest in  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  con- 
siderable, an  analysis  of  holdings  on 
December  31,  1924,  showing  7,094 
women  stockholders  out  of  the  total  of 
16,308. 

Serves  Five  States  and  Canada 

Geographically,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system  now  ooni))rises  2,405 
miles  of  road,  and  4,431  miles  ot  track, 
including  multiple  track,  }  a rds  and 
sidings,  in  five  states  and  in  Canada. 
A  force  of  27,735  employees  was  re- 
quired to  operate  these  lines  last  year. 

In  much  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
lar^^e  sections  ot  Massaihusetts,  Maine 
and  \'ermont,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
supplies  the  only  rail  transportation.  It 
extends  also  into  New  York  iState  to 
complete  for  New  England,  through  its 
"Hudson  River  Gateways"  at  Mechan- 
icville  and  Rotterdam  Junction,  several 
important  through  frei*:ht  rontes  to  and 
from  the  west.  Connections  are  made 
at  these  points  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
in  great  yards  ample  to  care  for  New 
England's  business,  and  by  way  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  and  northern  New 
Enj^land.  it  has  [)ushed  out  lines  to 
handle  additional  trunk  line  movement 
over  the  differential  routes  via  the 
Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific systems. 


A  Cross-Section  of  New  England 
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To  the  State  of  Maine,  the  lines  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  offer  its  only 
rail  outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  countr\% 
except  through  Canada.  At  Springfield, 
Mass.,  paralleling  and  crossing  the  pic- 
turesque Connecticut  Valley,  and  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  provides  passenger  and  freight 
gateways  to  northern  New  England, 
and  to  Canada  for  through  passenger 


crosses  the  2,000-foot  barrier  of  the 
Berkshires  over  relatively  easy  -rades. 
Until  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  broke  down 
this  barrier,  Boston  had  only  one  track 
to  the  west. 

Popular  for  Scenic  and  Resort  Travel 

Still  in  the  geographic  relation,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  lines  after  leaving 
the  centers  of  industry  and  population 


J.%MES  H.  HCSTIS 
i*reMl(Zent«  VUmt^m  and  Maine  Rallraad,  Since  1914 


trains  from  Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Between  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
st-a.  the  territorv  which  must  be 
traversed  to  reach  Boston  hy  direct 
routes  from  the  west,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  line  is  approximately  ten  miles 
shorter  than  the  line  of  any  other  road. 
As  a  result  of  the  foresight  of  the 
fathers  who  cut  through  almost  five 
miles  of  mountain  to  form  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  in  an  enterprise  which  was  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  tor 
years  and  still  marks  the  longest  tunnel 
in  the  country,  the  Boston  and  Maine 


on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  system 
which  have  Boston  as  their  focal  point, 
run  through  typically  picturesque  New 
England  scenes. 

Lakes  that  lie  between  attractive 
countrysides,  mountains  that  lift  their 
summits  to  soar  in  cloud-wra[)ped 
solitude,  seacoasts  of  rugged  rocks 
or  smoothest  strand,  and  rivers  that 
run  gloriously  on,  arc  all  close  at 
hand  or  near  by.  The  New  England 
Coast,  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  in 
\'ermont,  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  shores  and  lakes  of 
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Maine,  are  place-names  known  the 
country  over. 

These  and  other  natural  attractiiiiis 
with  which  New  England  is  endowed 
bring  thousands  of  persmis  to  travel  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  summer  and 

winter.  It  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
summer  resort  railroads  of  the  country 
for  generations,  and  nowadays  the 
growth  in  winter  sport  activities  is 
bringing  it  a  new  seasonal  traffic, 
already  large  and  increasing. 

The  close  proximity  of  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  population  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  presents  an  intensive 
field  of  service,  together  with  an  oper- 
ating problem.  A  vast  net-work  of 
lines  stretdies  over  a  sixty  mile  radius 
near  Boston.  By  contrast  with  the 
open  country  on  its  northern  routes,  a 
heavy  traffic  density  prevails  in  this 
area. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  large  sta- 
tions and  yards*  the  number  of  train 
movements  is  extremely  heavy.  Switch- 
ing service  is  extensive.  The  short  av- 
erage distance  which  passengers  and 
freight  are  carried,  with  two  handlings 
necessary  for  every  passenger  and  ton 
moved,  is  a  factor  in  <^rations  and  in 
cost.  On  some  short  runs,  the  cost  of 
road  haul  is  negligible  as  compared  with 
the  double  terminal  expense. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  opera- 
tion of  New  England  railroads  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  that  of 
carriers  in  other  secti<ms  of  the  country. 
The  snow  hazard  alone  adds  over  a 
million  dollars  to  operating  expenses 
in  some  years. 

These  features  are  of  special  interest 
when  considered  in  coainection  with  the 
operating  performance  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  has  handled  New  England  s 
business  in  the  past  quarter  century  of 
the  consolidated  system. 


Increased  Service — Improved  Efficiency 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
its  revenues  amounted  to  $30,764,492 
and  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 

1924,  the  revenues  amounted  to  $78,- 
697,298.  During  that  period  the  tons 
of  revenue  freight  carried  increased 
from  17,516,571  to  21,548,210,  or 
about  23  per  cent*  and  the  freight  ton 
miles  increased  from  1,5^  millions  to 
2,744  millions,  or  78  per  cent. 

To  handle  the  freight  traffic  of  1901 
required  7,424,741  freight  train  miles 
and  174,963  mixed  train  miles,  while 
the  freight  traffic  of  1924.  which,  as 
shown  above,  exceeded  that  of  1901  by 
78  per  cent-,  was  handled  by  5,728,232 
freight  train  miles  and  106,705  mixed 
train  miles,  a  reduction  of  about  23 
per  cent,  in  freight  train  miles  and  a 
reduction  of  about  39  per  cent,  in  mixed 
train  miles.  This  situation  is  the  re*- 
sult  of  the  increase  in  the  average  train 
load  which  in  1901  was  202.4  tons. 
By  1914  the  train  load  had  increased 
to  314.4  tons,  or  55  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1901,  and  by  1924  the  Boston 
and  Maine  train  load  had  been  in- 
creased to  472.4  t<ms  or  about  144  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1901,  and  about  50 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1914- 

The  peak  freight  traffic  was  in  1920, 
when  the  revenue  ton  miles  amounted 
to  3,706  millions.  Although  a  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  is  usually  a  handicap  in 
the  effort  to  mcrease  the  train  load  and 
thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  freight  train 
operation,  the  train  load  for  1924  was 
about  4  per  cent,  heavier  than  in  1920, 
with  the  volume  of  traffic  showing  a 
reduction  of  about  26  per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
1901  was  about  38,500,000.  By  1913 
the  number  had  increased  to  49,900,000. 
In  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  so  that  in  1916  the  figure  was 
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down  to  about  42,500,000.  In  1920 
the  number  had  mounted  to  a  new  high 
figure  of  about  54,900,000,  but  since 
that  time  the  number  has  diminbhed. 

Essential  to  ladustay 

It  is  in  its  contribution  to  New  Eng- 
land's industrial  welfare  that  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  has  found  its  greatest 
field  of  usefulness.  New  £ngland  is 
a  manufacturing  section  largely,  except 
where  agriculture,  dairying  and  lumber- 
ing have  retained  their  hold,  and  as 
such  it  is  dependent  on  its  transporta- 
tion, and  principally  on  its  railroads, 
to  carry  its  products  to  market  and  to 
bring  its  raw  materials,  its  foodstuffs 
and  its  fuel. 

In  the  territory  comprising  a  little 
over  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
I'nited  States,  New  England  produces 
more  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
manufactures.  It  has  had  the  longest 
experience  in  manufacturing  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  it  also 
has  the  disadvantage  of  distance  from 
sources  and  markets,  which  the  railroad 
has  overcome. 

The  great  textile  centers  along  the 
Merrimack  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Manchester;  the  great  shoe  manu- 
facturing centers  of  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Manchester  and  other  industrial  and 
commercial  centers  like  Portland,  Wor- 


cester, Springtield,  ^iashua,  Fitchburg 
and  North  Adams,  all  must  be  main- 
tained by  raw  materials  brought  from 
the  south  or  the  west.  The  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  in  the  year  1924 
brought  into  New  England  over  11,000 
carloads  of  cotton  originating^  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states. 

New  England's  dominance  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  has  made 
Boston  the  greatest  wool  market  of  the 
country.  Of  the  total  wool  clip  for  the 
United  States,  Boston's  receipts  an- 
nually amount  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent., 
of  which  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road's share  runs  to  10,000  carloads. 

New  England  also  leads  all  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  as  a  shoe 
manufacturing  district,  and  produces 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  boots,  shoes 
and  slippers  made  in  this  country.  It 
requires  over  7,000  carloads  of  leather 
to  supply  the  factories  located  on  the 
lines  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
each  year.  New  England  manufactures 
more  dian  two-tlurds  of  die  texrile  ma* 
chinery  produced  in  the  country. 

New  England's  fuel  has  to  be  moved 
over  long  distances,  5,003,962  tons  of 
it  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  alone  last 
year,  which  constituted  23.7  per  cent, 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine's  total  revenue 
freight. 

To  reach  their  principal  markets.  New 


Om  of  WHw  Haakar  Smte  F«  Bwtim  IMtt  f«v  BMton  mA  lUm  6«tTiM  m  Bet«nlib«  uA 
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Maine,  are  place-names  known  the 
country  over. 

These  and  other  natural  attractions 
with  which  New  England  is  endowed 
bring  thousands  of  persons  to  travel  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  sununer  and 
winter.  It  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
summer  resort  railroads  of  the  country 
for  generations,  and  nowadays  the 
growth  in  winter  sport  activities  is 
bringing  it  a  new  seasonal  traffic, 
already  large  and  increasing* 

The  close  proximity  of  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  population  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  presents  an  intensive 
lield  of  service,  together  with  an  oper- 
ating problem.  A  vast  net-work  of 
lines  stretches  over  a  sixty  mile  radius 
near  Boston.  By  c<mtrast  with  the 
open  country  on  its  northern  routes,  a 
heavy  traffic  density  prevails  in  this 
area. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  large  sta- 
tions and  yards,  the  number  of  train 
movements  is  extremely  heavy.  Switch- 
ing service  is  extensive.  The  short  av- 
erage  distance  which  passengers  and 
freight  are  carried,  with  two  handlings 
necessary  tor  every  passenger  and  ton 
moved,  is  a  factor  in  operations  and  in 
cost.  On  some  short  runs,  the  cost  of 
road  haul  is  negligible  as  compared  with 
the  double  terminal  expense. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  opera- 
tion of  New  England  railroads  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  that  of 
carriers  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  snow  hazard  alone  adds  over  a 
million  dollars  to  operating  expenses 
in  some  years. 

These  features  are  of  special  interest 
nhen  considered  in  connection  with  the 
operating  performance  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  has  handled  New  England's 
business  in  the  past  quarter  centurj-  of 
the  consolidated  system. 


Increased  Service— Improved  Efficiency 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902, 
its  revenues  amounted  to  $30,764,492 
and  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1924,  the  revenues  amounted  to  $78,- 
697,298.  During  that  period  the  tons 
of  revenue  freight  carried  increased 
from  17,516,571  to  21,548,210,  or 
about  23  per  cent,  and  the  freight  ton 
miles  increased  from  1,538  millions  to 
2,744  milli<ms,  or  78  per  cent. 

To  handle  the  freight  traffic  of  1901 
required  7,424,741  freight  train  miles 
and  174,963  mixed  train  miles,  while 
the  freight  traffic  of  1924,  which,  as 
shown  above,  exceeded  that  of  1901  by 
78  per  cent.,  was  handled  by  5,728,232 
freight  train  miles  and  106,705  mixed 
train  miles,  a  reduction  of  about  23 
per  cent,  in  freight  train  miles  and  a 
reduction  of  about  39  per  cent,  in  mixed 
train  miles.  This  situation  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  increase  in  the  average  train 
load  which  in  1901  was  202.4  tons. 
By  1914  the  train  load  had  increased 
to  314.4  tons,  or  55  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1901,  and  by  1924  the  Boston 
and  Maine  train  load  had  been  in- 
ceased  to  472.4  tons  or  about  144  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1901,  and  about  50 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1914. 

The  peak  freight  traffic  was  in  1920, 
when  the  revenue  ton  miles  amounted 
to  3,706  millions.  Although  a  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  is  usually  a  handicap  in 
the  effort  to  increase  the  train  load  and 
thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  f  re^ht  tnun 
operation,  the  train  load  for  1924  was 
about  4  per  cent,  heavier  than  in  1920, 
with  the  volume  of  traffic  showing  a 
reduction  of  about  26  per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
1901  was  about  38,500,000.  By  1913 
the  number  had  increased  to  49,900,000. 
In  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  so  that  in  1916  the  figure  was 
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down  ro  about  42,500,000.  In  1920 
the  number  had  mounted  to  a  new  high 
tigure  of  about  54.900,000,  but  since 
that  time  the  number  has  diminished. 

Essential  to  Industry 

It  is  in  its  contribution  to  New  Eng- 
land's industrial  welfare  that  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  has  found  its  greatest 
rield  of  usefulness.  New  England  is 
a  manufacturing  section  largely,  except 
where  agriculture,  dairying  and  lumber- 
ing have  retained  their  hold,  and  as 
such  it  is  dependent  on  its  transporta- 
tion, and  principally  on  its  railroads, 
to  carry  its  products  to  market  and  to 
bring  its  raw  materials,  its  foodstutfs 
and  its  fuel. 

In  the  territory  comprising  a  little 
over  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  New  England  produces 
more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  total 
manufactures.  It  has  had  the  longest 
experience  in  manufacturing  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  it  also 
has  die  disadvantage  of  distance  frcMn 
sources  and  markets,  which  the  railroad 
has  overcome. 

The  great  textile  centers  along  the 
Merrimack  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Manchester;  the  great  shoe  manu- 
facturing centers  of  Lynn,  Haverhill. 
Manchester  and  other  industrial  and 
commercial  centers  like  Portland,  Wor- 


cester. Springfield,  Nashua.  Fitchhurg 
and  North  Adams,  all  must  ht-  main- 
tained by  raw  materials  brought  from 
the  south  or  the  west.  The  Boston  and 
Maine  Rail  road  in  the  year  1 924 
brought  into  New  England  over  1 1,000 
carloads  of  cotton  originating  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states. 

Xew  England's  dominance  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  has  made 
Boston  the  greatest  wool  market  of  the 
country.  Of  the  total  wool  clip  for  the 
United  States,  Bost<»i*s  receipts  an- 
nually amount  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent.» 
of  which  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road's share  runs  to  10,000  carloads. 

Xew  England  also  leads  all  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  as  a  shoe 
manufacturing  district,  and  produces 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  bocM:s,  shoes 
and  slippers  made  in  this  country.  It 
requires  over  7,000  carloads  of  leather 
to  supply  the  factories  located  on  thr 
lines  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
each  year.  New  England  manufactures 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  textile  mar 
chinery  produced  in  the  a>untry. 

New  !&igland's  fuel  has  to  be  moved 
over  long  distances,  5,003,%2  tons  of 
it  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  alone  last 
year,  which  constituted  23.7  per  cent, 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine's  total  revenue 
freight. 

To  reach  their  principal  markets.  New 


One  of  Thirty  Hu^ky  Santa  Fe  Engines  BnUt  for  Boston  and  3Iaine  Ser\-ice  on  BerkHhlro  and 
f  itchburs  l>ivlslonfl.  Which  Handle  rorty-fenr  Per  Cent,  ot  System  Ton  Mi|e« 
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England's  finished  products  require 
transportation  over  long  distances,  and 
this  the  Boston  and  Maine  supplies. 

C^Mnbined  with  the  clement  of  ser- 
vice is  the  element  of  rates.  As  factors 
in  transportation,  they  have  a  vital  in- 
tluence  on  the  manufacturing  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  New  England.  The 
Boston  and  Maine's  policy  in  its  rate 
structure  has  been  one  of  adjustment 
wherever  possible  to  enable  New  Eng- 
land industries  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts successfully  in  competition  widi 
other  sections  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  reasonably  adequate 
revenues  are  obtained  for  the  railroad. 

In  New  England  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  has  engaged  in  the  business  of 
promoting  prosperity  for  its  manufac- 
turers. It  maintains  at  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City,  Memphis  and  New  York  off-line 
agencies  which  make  it  their  concern 
not  only  to  solicit  business  for  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine,  but  also  to  render  all 
assistance  possible  to  plants  located  on  . 
its  lines. 

These  otf-line  agencies  render  valuable 
assistance  to  shippers  and  receivers  of 
raw  material,  foodstuffs  and  products 
of  the  mines  which  are  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  also  keep 
in  touch  with  the  movement  into  their 


territory  of  products  from  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers,  assisting  in  road 
movement  when  demands  for  car  supply 
are  pressing. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  been 
active  in  locating  new  industries  along 
its  lines,  and  within  a  few  months  has 
brought  to  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  on 
railroad  land,  a  $4,000,000  assembly 
plant  projected  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  which  is  expected  to  develop 
25,000  carloads  annually.  It  will  in- 
volve the  production  of  500  automobiles 
per  day,  with  employment  for  2,500 
persons  at  the  outset.  In  the  past  three 
vears  85  additional  important  indus- 
tries have  been  brought  to  its  lines  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  new  business  and  a 
greater  diversity  of  manufactures. 

Bostrni  as  a  port  is  173  miles  nearer 
to  Liverpool  than  is  New  York,  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  has  endeavored  to 
build  up  an  export  movement  with  this 
advantage  of  location,  although  handi- 
capped by  differentials.  Boston  Har- 
bor's closeness  to  the  c^pen  sea  has  been 
a  further  helpful  factor. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  recently 
inaugurated  a  special  campaign  to  in- 
crease foreign  traffic  through  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  has  big  water  front 
properties  in  tht  Hoosac  Tunnel  Docks 
and  at  Mystic  Wharf  where  such  busi- 
ness is  handled  with  acc(Hnmodati(ms 
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for  14  ships.  Grain  elevator  space  is 
available  at  these  terminals  for  1,500,- 

000  bushels,  and  28  cars  of  grain  can 
be  spotted  at  one  time.  A  coal  dis- 
charging plant  at  Mystic  Wharf  com- 
prises eight  unloading  towers. 

Aid  to  Agricttlture 

Agriculturally,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
supplies  a  service  in  transporting  prod- 
ucts of  New  England  farms  which 
reaches  large  proportions,  and  in  bring- 
mg  to  New  England  other  products  of 
agriculture  to  supplement  her  own, 
handles  an  aggregate  of  2,915,009  tons 
a  year  under  this  classification.  This 
movement  is  varied,  but  bulks  largest 
m  potatoes,  most  of  which  are  carried 
seasonally  from  Bangor  and  Aroos- 
took and  Maine  Central  points  to  the 


biggest  potato  market  in  the  world  at 

Boston. 

Dairying  is  akin  to  agriculture,  and 
the  movement  of  milk  to  market  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  involves  a  daily 
service  of  large  volume.  Only  the  New 
York  Central,  it  is  believed,  carries 
more  milk.  Cars  with  refrigerating 
facilities  and  with  messengers  to  expe- 
dite the  movement,  are  provided,  and 
in  addition  milk  is  handled  in  baggage 
cars  from  other  points. 

An  average  of  92  loaded  milk  cars 
are  moved  daily  in  six  trains,  operated 
exclusively  in  milk  service-  The  move- 
ment into  Boston  alone  a£r£rrec::ates  more 
than  150,000.000  quarts  a  year.  In  one 
month  recently  a  total  of  25,489,274 
quarts  of  milk  and  cream  was  handled 
over  the  system.    The  average  haul 
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England's  nnished  products  require 
transportation  over  long  distances,  and 
this  the  Boston  and  Maine  supplies* 

Combined  with  the  clement  of  ser- 
vice is  the  element  of  rates.  As  factors 
in  transportation,  they  have  a  vital  in- 
riuence  on  the  manufacturing  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  New  England.  The 
Boston  and  Maine's  policy  in  its  rate 
structure  has  been  one  of  adjustment 
wherever  possible  to  enable  New  Eng- 
land industries  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts successfully  in  competition  with 
other  sections  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  reasonably  adequate 
revenues  are  obtained  tor  the  railroad. 

In  New  England  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  has  engaged  in  the  business  of 
promoting  prosperity  for  its  manufac- 
turers. It  maintains  at  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
Citv.  Memphis  and  New  York  off-line 
asencies  which  make  it  their  concern 
not  onlv  to  solicit  business  for  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine,  but  also  to  render  all 
assistance  possible  to  plants  located  on 
its  lines. 

Thesf  off-line  agencies  render  valuable 
assistance  to  shippers  and  receivers  of 
raw  material,  t(n)dstutfs  and  products 
of  the  mines  which  are  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  also  keep 
in  touch  with  the  movement  into  their 


territory  ot  products  from  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers,  assisting  in  road 
movement  when  demands  for  car  supply 
are  pressing. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  been 
active  in  locating  new  industries  along 
its  lines,  and  within  a  few  mcmths  has 
brought  to  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  on 
railroad  land,  a  $4,000,000  assembly 
plant  projected  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  which  is  expected  to  develop 
25,000  carloads  annually.  It  will  in- 
volve the  production  of  5(X)  automobiles 
per  day,  with  employment  for  2,500 
persons  at  the  outset-  In  the  past  three 
vea rs  85  additional  important  indus- 
tries have  been  brought  to  its  lines  in 
an  eflort  to  obtain  new  business  and  a 
greater  diversity  of  manufactures. 

Boston  as  a  port  is  173  miles  nearer 
to  Liverpool  than  is  New  York,  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  has  endeavored  to 
build  up  an  export  movement  with  this 
advantage  of  location,  although  handi- 
capped by  ditferentials.  Boston  Har- 
bor's closeness  to  the  open  sea  has  been 
a  further  helpful  factor. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  recently 
inaugurated  a  special  campaign  to  in- 
crease foreign  traffic  through  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  has  big  water  front 
properties  in  the  Hoos;u  Tunnel  Docks 
and  at  Mystic  Wharf  where  such  busi- 
ness is  handled  with  acconunodations 
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for  14  ships.  Grain  elevator  space  is 
available  at  these  terminals  for  1,500,- 
000  bushels,  and  28  cars  of  grain  can 
be  spotted  at  one  time.  A  coal  dis- 
charging plant  at  Mystic  Wharf  com- 
j)rises  eight  unloading  towers. 

Aid  to  Agriculture 

Agriculturally,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
supplies  a  service  in  transporting  prod- 
ucts of  New  England  farms  which 
reaches  large  proportions,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  \ew  F^ngland  other  products  of 
agriculture  to  supplement  her  own, 
handles  an  aggregate  of  2,915,009  tons 
a  year  under  this  classification.  This 
movement  is  varied,  but  bulks  largest 
in  potatoes,  most  of  which  are  carried 
seasonally  from  Bangor  and  Aroos- 
took and  Maine  Central  points  to  the 


biggest  potato  market  in  the  world  at 
Boston* 

Dairying  is  akin  to  agriculture,  and 
the  movement  of  milk  to  market  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  involves  a  daily 
service  of  large  volume.  Only  the  Xew 
York  Central,  it  is  believed,  carries 
more  milk.  Cars  with  refrigerating 
facilities  and  with  messengers  to  expe- 
dite the  movement,  are  provided,  and 
in  addition  milk  is  handled  in  basisasc 
cars  from  other  points. 

An  average  of  92  loaded  milk  cars 
are  moved  daily  in  six  trains,  operated 
exclusively  in  milk  service.  The  move- 
ment into  Boston  alone  aggregates  more 
than  l  .?0,000.000  quarts  a  year.  In  one 
month  recently  a  total  of  ■2>,489.274 
quarts  of  milk  and  cream  was  handled 
over  the  system.    The  average  haul 
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was  191.7  miles,  and  the  revenue,  only 
.0092239,  or  less  than  one  cent  per 
quart,  left  little  profit.  Yet  the  volume 
was  so  great  that  it  meant  a  gross  reve- 
nue for  one  month  of  $172,181  to  the 
railroad.  This  phase  of  operations  also 
may  well  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
its  contribution  to  New  England's 
social  life. 

Service  to  Society 
This  social  aspect  of  the  cross-section 
has  many  phases.  The  part  which  a 
railroad  plays  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  social  and  civic  welfare  is 
not  always  appreciated.  The  theory 
of  commutation  rates  is  not  generally 
understood*  It  is  essendal  to  the  physi- 
cal health  and  to  the  quality  of  citizen- 
ship, of  urhan  populations  especially, 
that  families  be  raised  awav  from  the 
congested  centers  of  population.  To 
do  so,  low  rates  for  daily  travel  by  rail 
between  home  and  business  are  a  requi- 
^te. 

It  is  these  ccmunutation  rates  whidi 
have  made  possible  the  establish- 
ment   of    so    many    communities  in 

suburban  zones.  The  concessions  in 
this  respect  by  New^  England  railroads 
are  more  liberal  as  to  conditions  than 
any  form  of  multiple-ride  transporta- 
tion sold  to  suburban 
riders  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more. 

The  Boston  and  Maine 
today  handles  three  com- 
mutation passengers  for 
every  two  who  pay  full 
fare.  In  1924  its  trains 
carried  40,000,000  passen- 
gers,  of  whom  roughly  60 
per  cent,  rode  as  commuters 
at  reduced  rates,  requiring 
40  per  cent,  of  the  passen- 
ger service,  and  contribut- 
ing only  20  per  cent,  of 


the  passenger  revenue.  When  it  is 
appreciated  that  revenues  from  riders 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1924, 
which  was  a  fairly  typical  year,  were 
$21,309,338,  out  of  total  operating 
revenues  of  $78,697,298,  or  27  per  cent., 
the  effect  of  these  proportions  will  be 
better  realized. 

Any  railroad  holds  a  large  place  in 
the  social  life  of  its  traveling  public. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  has  patrons  who 
have  been  riding  its  trains  daily  for 
decade  after  decade.  The  dean  of  its 
cmnmuters,  probably,  is  E.  S.  Thayer, 
of  Topsfield,  now  88  years  old,  and 
for  the  past  71  years  a  rider  between 
his  home  town  and  Boston.  The  Xew- 
buryport  Railroad  began  operations  in 
1854,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr*  Thayer 
made  his  first  trip  to  Boston.  ^He  still 
goes  to  his  office  via  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

There  are  scores  of  other  com- 
mutation patrons  whose  records  as 
riders  surpass,  or  closely  approach,  the 
half  century  mark.  Among  those  are 
W.  R*  Marr,  a  Bostcm  business  man 
living  in  Gloucester,  who  has  been  a 
passenger  on  the  trains  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Branch  during  the  47  years  that 
they  have  been  in  operation. 

The  rates  which  a  railroad  charges 
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for  the  transportation  of  food  com- 
modities may  properly  be  considered  in 
a  social  sense.  Too  often  railroad  rates 
are  held  responsible  for  tending  to  in- 
crease living  costs. 

A  study  of  conditions  by  Profes- 
sor R.  J.  McFall  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  reported 
to  the  American  Statistical  Society 
recently,  showed  that  increased  re- 
tail costs  for  food  in  Massachusetts 
appear  almost  entirely  after  the  food 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  distributors, 
a  fact  which  he  said  "discounts  the  im- 
portance of  transportation  costs.  .  .  . 
The  chief  cause  for  these  higher  prices," 
he  added,  ''lies  somewhere  in  the  local 
marketing  systems/' 

Notwithstanding  Massachusetts'  dis- 
tance fr<Mn  the  country's  major  sources 
of  food  production,  and  the  charges  for 
moving  food  into  the  markets  of  the 
state,  which  he  gave  as  the  causes  most 
commonly  assigned  for  higher  retail 
costs.  Professor  McFall  "estimated  that 
the  food  costs  at  wholesale  were  only 
1.29  per  cent,  more  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  a  selected  giot^  of  dties  else- 
where in  the  country." 

"This  fact,'*  he  explained,  "may  seem 
surprising  until  we  consider  that  freight 
costs  are  small  as  compared  with  the 


HOOs\r  xrvvKf'  rRorii.K  ix  old  engraving 
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final  whdiesalc  price  of  food  in  our 
cities.  Freight  on  meat  shipped  to  Bos- 
ton from  Chicago  is  only  87  cents  per 

cwt.  On  flour  it  is  only  45.5  cents.  On 
meat  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Massachusetts  points  is  exactly  the  same 
as  to  New  York,  and  only  one-fiftieth 
of  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  to  Phila- 
delphia." 

This  sketch  of  some  of  the  features 
of  interest  geographically,  industrially, 
agriculturally  and  socially  in  the  cross- 
section  of  New  England  as  presented 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  high  spots.  The  details 
of  the  nulroad*s  day  to  day  service  in 
transportation  would  fill  a  book.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
long  considered  the  most  complete  is- 
sued by  any  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  can  only  suggest  these  details. 

OmtribatiOBB  to  Art  of  Bailroading 

In  its  contributions  to  die  art  of  rail- 
roading, the  Boston  and  Maine  can 
submit  a  number  of  incidents  which 
have  had  a  part  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  railroad  service. 

The  first  railroad  tunnel  of  any  size 
in  America  was  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In 
its  construction,  air  drills  and  nitro- 
glycerin were  first  used  here- 

The  first  successful  in- 
terlocking switch  in  the 
United  States  was  com- 
pleted in  1881,  at  Lowell, 
by  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
Railroad  (Boston  and 
Maine). 

The  Mount  Washington 
Railway,  used  for  tourist 
purposes  since  1868,  was 
the  first  in  the  world  to  use 
the  radt-rail  for  steep 
mountain  climbing.  A  ver- 
tical boiler  made  its  first 
appearance  there. 
The  vertical  hook  coupler. 
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Uia  Wood  Burner  enacook.'* 
The  fourth  to  Be  Bvllt  bv 
HInklcy  &  Drury.  Sold  to 
Concord  Railroad,  m2. 
n^alefl  First  PasMngrer  Train 
Ittta  CM«ord,  K.  H. 


of  which  the  A.  R.  A. 
coupler  is  a  development, 
was  devised  by  Watchman 
Mitchel  1  of  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal 
Railroad  ( Boston  and 
Maine)  at  Lancaster, 
N.  Hm  and  with  subse- 
quent improvements  is 
widely  known  as  the  United 
States  Coupler  today. 


The  first  trans-conti- 
nental shipment  was 
started  over  the  Eastern 
Rai  I  road  (  Boston  and 
Maine)  from  Portland, 
Me.,  September  14,  1883, 
for  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Boston  and  Maine 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
machines  in  freight  ac- 
counting work,  and  was  one 
ot  the  tirst  roads  to  adopt 
through  waybillang  of 
freight. 

McLoughlin's  flexible 


The  *  (;en»'r:il  Grant.  '  Passengrer  Kn&rine.  BuHt  For  Bowtoii 
and  Maine  at  Close  of  Civil  War.  Brass  Trinuulnffs» 
Red  Painted  Driving  Whe^,  Gold  Ije«f  and  Scrotta 
Markefl  Thi8  Locomotive  aad  tike  "Oenml  Shemuui,'* 
I'roduet  of  a  Rival  Shop. 


J-amouB  Locomotive  "IJover,'* 
Bnllt  by  the  Boston  anfl 
>Ialne,  1848;  tranHferred  to 
the  Government  (U.  S.  Mili- 
tary ».  R.)  in  '62.  Photo- 
graph Taken  in  Civil  War 
Service  at   Alexandria,  Vlr- 


Steel  joint  was  invented  by 
M.  L.  McLoughlin,  a  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  foreman, 
and  first  used  on  this  road. 

The  Concord  shop  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  was  one 
of  the  earliest  shops  having 
electric  distribution  of 
power  from  a  single  power 
plant. 

The  split  switch  is  a 
development  of  a  device 
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first  used  at  Bethlehem  Junction,  N.  H., 
in  1882. 

Locomotive  Development 

An  exhibit  of  the  motive  units  used 
on  the  BostOT  and  Maine  in  the  past 
ninety  years  would  comprise  an  intcr- 

tsting  picture  of  the  development  of 
locomotion.  It  would  begin  with  the 
famous  old  *'Stephenson"  of  the  thir- 
ties»  and  would  include  the  various 
series  of  wood  burning  locomotives,  and 
the  succeeding  coal  burners  up  to  the 
big  Santa  Fe,  Mallet  and  Pacific  loco- 
motives  now  used  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger service. 

With  this  exhibit  would  be  included 
the  oil  burning  engines  used  in  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  prior  to  1910,  and  the 
big  130-ton,  single  phase,  11,000  volt 
electric  locomotives  which  have  been 
operating  there  ever  since  that  time. 

The  exhibit  would  also  include  the 
self-contained  steam  car,  which  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  used  for  experiment  and 
service  several  years  ago;  the  gasoline 
rail  xmits,  both  single  car  and  in 
trains  wUch  have  been  in  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  together  with  the 
motor  coaches  and  motor  trucks  now 
being  operated  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Transportation  Company. 

Accomplishments  of  Construction 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system  represents  many  triumphs 
of  en^neering  accomplishment  by  the 
railroad  builders.  With  New  Eng- 
land's varied  topography  of  rivers  and 
their  water-sheds,  a  bold  shore  front  or 
occasional  stretches  of  softer  marsh- 
land, and  the  hills  and  mountains  which 
form  the  background  for  its  attractive 
countrysides,  it  has  offered  problons 
which  were  surmounted  in  a  manner 
to  attract  world  attention. 

The  con^^t  ruction  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  breaking  down  the  barrier  of 


the  Berkshires  by  a  double-track  pas- 
sage bored  4^4  miles  through  two  mica- 
slate  peaks  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain — 
in  a  project  which  took  23  years  to  com- 
plete and  proved  as  much  of  a  human 
and  financial  task  as  it  was  a  physio- 
graphic problem — costing  105  lives  and 
18,000,000,  was  a  notable  instance.  Its 
story  from  the  conception  as  a  canal 
route  in  1819  to  connect  the  Hudson 
and  Connecticut  River  Valleys,  through 
its  actual  beginning  in  1851,  and  its 
completion  in  1875  as  a  railroad  tunnel 
which  opened  up  New  England  anew, 
caused  the  "Hoosac  Tunnel  Route"  to 
take  a  distinctive  place  in  American 
railroading. 

Many  long  stretches  of  the  several 
railroads  entering  Boston  which  are 
now  comprised  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  were  originally  built  across 
marshes  on  pile  trestles  and  filled  in. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  such 
water  construction  is  the  Boston  termi- 
nal I  North  Station  and  its  yards), 
which,  by  comparison  with  a  plan  made 
in  1818,  is  shown  to  have  been  vir- 
tually all  under  water  at  that  time  as 
part  of  Charles  River  Bay. 

This  terminal  area  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  includes  65  acres  on  bridges  and 
piling.  Originally  the  terminal  of  four 
railroads,  it  olfers  an  operating  prob- 
lem which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  under  plans 
for   simplification   and  improvoxient. 

The  North  Staticm  layout,  with  a 
daily  movement  of  1,110  trains,  drafts 
or  light  engines,  including  387  passen- 
ger trains  with  2,100  cars,  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  busiest,  the  most  intri- 
cate and  one  of  the  most  difficult  operat- 
ing stretches  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  With  its  23  tracks  in  the 
station  proper  and  its  terminal  yards 
sprawled  out  beycmd,  as  shown  in 
the  airplane  view  (next  page),  1,600 
movements   have    been   made    in  one 
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Old  Wood  Burner  "IViiacook.  ' 
Tho  Fourth  to  Be  Built  bv 
Hlnklr.v  »V  Drury.  Sold  to 
C  o  n  e  i>  r  a  Railroad,  1842. 
Hauled  FIrsfr  Pasaenser  Train 
Into  Com*ord»  K.  H. 


of  which  the  A.  R.  A. 
coupler  is  a  development, 
was  devised  by  Watchman 
Mitchell  ot  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal 
Railroad  (Boston  and 
Maine )  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.,  and  with  subse- 
quent improvements  is 
widely  known  as  the  I'nited 
States  Coupler  today. 


The  first  trans-conti- 
nental shipment  was 
started  over  the  Eastern 
Railroad  (Boston  and 
>  laine )  f  rom  Portland, 
Me.,  September  14,  1883, 
for  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Boston  and  Maine 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
machines  in  freight  ac- 
counting^ work,  and  was  one 
of  the  lirst  roads  to  adopt 
through  waybilling  of 
freight. 

McLoughlin's  flexible 


The  "rMMit  rjil  Grant/'  FasM^nift'r  Knifhie.  Built  For  Boston 
and  Maine  iit  Clowe  of  Civil  War.  Brass  Trimininss, 
Reil  Painter!  Brivlns  U'heel»*.  <iold  l^af  aiul  Strolls 
3I»rkefl  TIiIh  l.oconiotire  and  the  "Genefal  Sherman," 
Pro<|aet  of  a  Kival  Shop. 


J  amoiiK  l^oromotivr  "Hover,'* 
Built  hy  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  1848;  transferriM)  to 
the  <M>v('rninent  (I'.  S.  Mili- 
tary K.  K.)  ill  '(i.2,  rhoto- 
Kfaph  Taken  in  <  ivil  War 
Ser%'iee  at  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Steel  joint  was  invented  bv 
M.  L.  Mcl.ou^hlin,  a  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  foreman, 
anil  first  used  on  this  road. 

The  Concord  shop  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  was  one 
of  the  earliest  shops  having 
electric  distribution  of 
power  from  a  single  power 
plant. 

The  split  switch  is  a 
development  of  a  device 
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lirst  used  at  Bethlehem  Junction,  X,  H., 
in  1882. 

Locomotive  Development 

An  exhibit  of  the  motive  units  used 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  the  past 
ninety  years  would  comprise  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  development  of 
locomotion.  It  would  begin  with  the 
famous  old  "Stephenson"  of  the  thir- 
ties, and  would  include  the  various 
series  of  wood  burning  locomotives,  and 
the  succeeding  coal  burners  up  to  the 
big  Santa  Fe,  Mallet  and  Pacific  loco- 
motives now  used  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger service. 

With  this  exhibit  would  be  included 
the  oil  burning  engines  used  in  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  prior  to  1910,  and  the 
big  ISO-ton,  single  phase,  11,000  volt 
electric  locomotives  which  have  been 
operating  there  ever  since  that  time. 

The  exhibit  would  also  include  the 
self-contained  steam  car,  which  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  used  for  experiment  and 
service  several  years  ago;  the  gasoline 
rail  units,  both  single  car  and  in 
trains  which  have  been  in  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  together  with  the 
motor  coaches  and  motor  trucks  now 
being  operated  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Transportation  Company. 

Accomplishments  of  Construction 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  system  represents  many  triumphs 
of  engineering  accomplishment  by  the 

rail  road  builders.  With  New  Eng- 
land's varied  topography  of  rivers  and 
their  water-sheds,  a  bold  shore  front  or 
occasional  stretches  of  softer  marsh- 
land, and  the  hills  and  mountains  which 
form  the  background  for  its  attractive 
countrysides,  it  has  offered  problems 
which  were  surmounted  in  a  manner 
to  attract  world  attention. 

The  construction  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  breaking  down  the  barrier  of 


the  Berkshires  by  a  double-track  pas- 
sage bored  4r4  miles  through  two  mica- 
slate  peaks  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain — 
in  a  project  which  took  23  years  to  com- 
plete and  proved  as  much  of  a  human 
and  financial  task  as  it  was  a  physio- 
-l  aphic  problem — costing  105  lives  and 
18,000,000,  was  a  notable  instance.  Its 
?torv  from  the  conception  as  a  canal 
route  in  1819  to  connect  the  Hudson 
and  Connecticut  River  \'alleys,  through 
its  actual  beginning  in  1851,  and  its 
completicm  in  1875  as  a  railroad  tunnel 
which  opened  up  New  England  anew, 
caused  the  "Hoosac  Tunnel  Route**  to 
take  a  distinctive  place  in  American 
railroading. 

Many  long  stretches  of  the  several 
railroads  entering  Boston  which  are 
now  con^riscd  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  were  originally  built  across 
marshes  on  pile  trestles  and  filled  in. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  such 
water  construction  is  the  Boston  termi- 
nal (North  Station  and  its  yards), 
which,  by  comparison  with  a  plan  made 
in  1818,  is  shown  to  have  been  vir- 
tually all  under  water  at  that  time  as 
part  of  Charles  River  Bay. 

This  terminal  area  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  includes  6?  acres  on  bridges  and 
piling.  Originally  the  terminal  of  four 
railroads,  it  offers  an  operating  prob- 
lem which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  under  plans 
for    simplification   and  improvement. 

The  North  Station  layout,  with  a 
daih'  movement  of  1,110  trains,  drafts 
or  light  engines,  including  ^87  passen- 
ger trains  with  2,100  cars,  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  busiest,  the  most  intri- 
cate and  one  of  the  most  difficult  operat- 
ing stretches  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  With  its  23  tracks  in  the 
station  proper  and  its  terminal  yards 
sprawled  out  beyond,  as  shown  in 
the  airplane  view  i  next  page),  1.600 
movements   have   been   made   in  one 
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Airplane  View,  Showing  Extensive  Boston  Terminals  and  Xortli  Station  Approaches; 
Over  Three  Bimrs  mmA  Old  Mtddlesex  Canal;  an  Kxample  •€  Bwrily  TtnltrtiMl  ^liesl- 

«|0*  mmA  VrmmMmr  Problems 


twenty-four  hour  period  through  the 
bottle-neck  of  eight  tracks  which  joins 
them. 

In  many  places  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  New  England  elevations  of 
from  1,000  to  1,250  feet  above  sea 
level  are  reached  in  crossing  water- 
sheds. Heavy  rock  excavation  had  a 
large  part  in  early  ccmstmction,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  had  to  be  done  by 
hand  drilling  and  blasting  by  powder. 
In  many  of  the  old  rock  cuts  the  sides 
are  nearly  vertical,  instead  of  being 
sloped  away  from  the  track. 

There  are  more  than  thirteen  hun* 
dred  bridges  on  the  system,  or  one  for 
every  two  miles  of  road. 

Its  HigtiMry 

The  interest  of  the  student  of  rail- 
roads and  of  men  turns  strongly  to 
origins,  and  in  this  respect  the  story  of 


the  Boston  and  Maine  includes  much 
that  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roads in  the  country. 

In  all,  the  Boston  and  Maine  has 
been  said  to  comprise  165  chartered 
railroad  corporations,  of  which  111  ac- 
tually built  lines.  Eighty-two  of  these 
constructing  companies  are  now  owned 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad; 
twenty-one  are  held  under  lease  and 
eight  additional  corporations  which 
built  roads  arc  controlled,  without  own- 
ership or  lease. 

Something  of  the  story  of  railroad 
planning  and  projecting  in  the  competi- 
tive era  in  New  England  and  elsewhere 
half  a  century  ago,  with  its  chapters 
of  high  hopes,  great  ambitions  and 
struggle  for  territorial  control,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  fifty-four  addi- 
tional  corporations  were  chartered  to 
build  lines  on  those  parts  of  the  Boston 
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and  Maine  system  wluch  are  now 
owned»  leased  or  controlled,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  Some  of  these  charters,  it 
should  be  said,  were  merely  formal 

changes  of  names. 

There  is  pedigree  of  railroads  as  of 
men;  and  the  family  tree  includes  the 
strong  as  it  includes  the  weak.  The 
Bostcm  and  Maine  in  its  development 
has  taken  into  ownership  or  control  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness,  scores 
of  other  lines.  Some  of  these  are 
roads  which  were  the  products  of  the 
era  referred  to,  and  the  products  also 
more  nearly  of  competition,  of  strategy 
or  of  speculation  for  sale  than  instru- 
ments of  service  to  the  communities 
through  which  they  passed. 

Under  conditions  of  increased  op- 
erating costs,  wage  standardization 
and  falling  revenues,  the  burden  of 
these  weaker  branches  and  their  los- 
ing operations  became  prmiounced,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  petitions  for  discontinu- 
ance, in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and 
of  the  public  alike.  At  the  present  time 
several  such  petitions  are  pending,  the 
effect  of  which,  if  granted,  will  be  to 


make  the  Boston  and  Maine  a  stronger 
road. 

Going  back  to  origins,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  Boston  and  Maine 
as  a  name  sprang  from  the  Andover 
and  Wilmington  Railroad  Corporation, 
chartered  on  March  15, 1833,  and  opmtd 
oa  July  8,  1836.  To  die  little  group  of 
men  who  fathered  this  project,  building 
better  than  they  knew,  and  who  had 
the  vision  to  extend  their  road,  first  to 
Haverhill  in  Massachusetts,  then  to  the 
New  Hampshire  line,  and  thence  into 
Maine  with  the  wider  field  of  a  north- 
em  New  England  system  in  mind,  be- 
longs much  of  the  credit  for  the  system 
of  today.  Their  spirit  seems  to  have 
run  through  the  Boston  and  Maine's 
efforts  to  extend  its  scope  of  service. 

Boi^^Mi  and  Lowell— 1830 

As  the  first  of  the  lines  to  operate, 
however,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  in  its 
early  days  contained  many  pioneer  de- 
tails of  interest.  In  1829  a  committee 
of  men  interested  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Lowell,  William  A.  Appleton,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson  and  Kirk  Boott,  petitioned 
the  legislature  to  construct  a  railroad 


Drawing-  of  RaU  Wa&on  by  Georg:«»  St<'pliensoii,  Inventor  of  the  Origrinal  Locomotive  '*Booket," 
8ent  from  Kngland  to  Boston  and  liOweU  Railroad,  Whose  First  Locomotive 

He  Made.    (K«*e  9irM««v0  mmA  IMe  ISSt.) 
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Air|ilan«  View,  ShowiiiR  £xt«n8ive  Boston  Terminals  and  Xorth  Station  Approach^; 
Om  Three  Blvers  and  Old  Middlesex  Canal;  an  Sxample  oC  Bariy  Ralliroa«l  dlfficnl- 

ti«»  and  Present^da^-  Problems 


twenty-four  hour  period  through  the 
bottle-neck  of  eight  tracks  which  j<Mns 
thciTu 

In  many  places  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  New  England  elevations  of 
trom  1.000  to  1,250  feet  above  sea 
level  are  reached  in  crossing  water- 
sheds. Heavy  rock  excavation  had  a 
large  part  in  early  construction,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  had  to  be  done  by 
hand  drilling  and  blasting  by  powder. 
In  many  of  the  old  rock  cuts  the  sides 
are  nearly  vertical,  instead  of  being 
sloped  away  from  the  track. 

There  are  more  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred bridges  on  the  system,  or  one  for 
t\txy  two  miles  of  road. 

Its  Histwy 

The  interest  of  the  student  of  rail- 
roads and  (if  men  turns  strongly  to 
origins,  and  m  this  respect  the  storv  of 


the  Boston  and  Maine  includes  much 
that  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roads in  the  country. 

In  all,  the  Boston  and  Maine  has 
been  said  to  comprise  165  chartered 
railroad  corporations,  of  which  111  ac- 
tually built  lines.  Eighty-two  of  these 
constructing  companies  are  now  owned 
by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad; 
twenty-one  are  held  under  lease  and 
eight  additional  corporations  which 
built  roads  are  controlled,  without  own- 
ership or  lease. 

Something  of  the  story  of  railroad 
planning  and  projecting  in  the  competi- 
tive era  in  New  England  and  elsewhere 
half  a  century  ago,  with  its  chapters 
of  high  hopes,  great  ambitions  and 
struggle  for  territorial  control,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  hfty-four  addi- 
tional corporations  were  chartered  to 
build  lines  on  those  parts  of  the  Boston 
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and  Maine  system  which  are  now 
owned,  leased  or  controlled,  but  failed 
to  do  so.  Some  of  these  charters,  it 
should  be  said,  were  merely  formal 

changes  of  names. 

There  is  pedigree  of  railroads  as  of 
men;  and  the  family  tree  includes  the 
strong  as  it  includes  the  weak.  The 
Boston  and  Maine  in  its  development 
has  taken  into  ownership  or  control  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness,  scores 
of  other  lines.  Some  of  these  are 
roads  which  were  the  products  of  the 
era  referred  to,  and  the  products  also 
more  nearly  of  competition,  of  strategy 
or  of  speculation  for  sale  than  instru- 
ments of  service  to  the  communities 
through  which  they  passed. 

I  nder  conditions  of  increased  op- 
erating costs,  wage  standardization 
and  falling  revenues,  the  burden  of 
these  weaker  branches  and  their  los- 
ing operations  became  pronounced,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  petitions  for  discontinu- 
ance, in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and 
of  the  public  alike.  At  the  present  time 
several  such  petitions  are  pending,  the 
effect  of  which,  if  granted,  will  be  to 


make  the  Boston  and  Maine  a  stronger 
road. 

Going  back  to  origins,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  Bost<)n  and  Maine 
as  a  name  sprang  from  the  Andover 
and  Wilmington  Railroad  Corporation, 
chartered  on  March  15, 1833,  and  opened 
on  July  8,  1836.  To  the  little  group  of 
men  who  fathered  this  project,  building 
better  than  thev  knew,  and  who  had 
the  vision  to  extend  their  road,  first  to 
Haverhill  in  Massachusetts,  then  to  the 
New  Hampshire  line,  and  thence  into 
Maine  with  the  wider  field  of  a  north- 
em  New  England  system  in  mind,  be- 
longs much  of  the  credit  for  the  system 
of  today.  Their  spirit  seems  to  have 
run  through  the  Boston  and  Maine's 
etforts  to  extend  its  scope  of  service. 

Boston  and  Lowell — ^1830 

As  the  first  of  the  lines  to  operate^ 
however,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  in  its 
early  da)  s  contained  many  pioneer  de- 
tails of  interest.    In  1829  a  committee 

ot  men  interested  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Lowell,  William  A.  Appleton,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson  and  Kirk  Boott,  petitioned 
the  legislature  to  c<mstruct  a  railroad 


Drauiiitr  of  KuU  Wupon  by  Geors**  St<'pli«Mis<»ii.  Inventor  of  tli*»  Origrinal  Locomotive  **Ko<slcet*'* 
Sent  from  KhkIuiuI  to  Honton  and  l^uut^U  Kuilroacl.  Wliome  First  liOcomoti%-«« 

He  Made.    (Note  Signature  and  Date  1832.) 
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between  that  City  and  Boston.  They 

sought  to  improve  transportation  facili- 
ties for  their  growing  textile  industry, 
and  through  the  interest  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  statesman,  they  obtained 
a  charter  on  June  5,  1830. 

Lowell,  twenty-six  miles  f  rmn  Boston, 
was  just  developing  as  a  mill  center. 
Transportation  between  the  cities  was 
dependent  upon  the  Middlesex  Canal 
and  stage  coaches.  The  canal,  wind- 
ing its  way  27j^  miles  through  Middle- 
sex County  from  the  present  site  of  the 
North  Station  in  Boston  to  Lowell,  was 
inadequate.  It  was  useless  in  the  ice 
of  winter. 

It  took  two  days  to  make  a  round 
trip  between  Lowell  and  Boston  by 
stage  coaches.  It  required  eighteen 
hours  for  freight  to  pass  from  Boston 
to  Lowell  by  canal,  and  twelve  hours 
for  the  trip  back,  while  passenger  boats 
travelled  in  the  faster  time  of  twelve 
and  ei^ht  hours  respectively.  Boston 
and  Maine  express  trains  today  make 
this  run  in  thirty-nine  minutes. 

In  estimating  the  probable  success  of 
this  enterprise,  die  committee  decided 
that  they  would  be  able  to  care  for  the 
traffic  for  years  to  come  if  they  pro- 
vided three  engines  and  about  twenty 
cars.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  value  of  the  fixed  property 
actually  used  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
in  its  passenger  service  between  Lowell, 
and  Boston  is  $1 1,400,000,  with  an  addi- 
tional $4,700,000  representing  the  value 
of  equipment  required  for  passenger 
service  exclusively.  On  this  line,  its 
property  outside  of  the  locations  which 
are  exempt  from  taxation  is  in  excess 
of  $35,000,000.  On  this  property  be- 
tween Lowell  and  Boston  the  Boston 
and  Maine  pays  annually  to  cities  and 
towns  along  the  26-mile  line  taxes 
amounting  to  $957,000. 

With  the  receipt  of  its  charter  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  began  construction 


at  once*  What  sort  of  propelling  power 
to  use,  however,  was  undecided.  Horses 

drawing  the  cars,  or  working  in  them 
as  a  tread-mill ;  or  even  sails,  which 
were  the  subject  of  experiments  made 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  South 
Carolina  Railroads  in  1830,  were  con- 
sidered. With  horses  as  the  motive 
power,  it  was  felt  that  small  numbers 
of  passengers  could  hire  cars  and  move 
along  the  railroad  at  will,  on  the  old 
idea  of  a  turnpike. 

In  fact,  on  October  5,  1831,  Agent 
Jackson  found  it  necessary  to  ask  his 
directors  to  decide,  "Do  we  determme 
to  use  Loco-Motive-Engines?  and  if  so, 
will  it  be  necessary  to  finish  the  center 
of  the  road  for  a  horse  path'?''  But  the 
successful  experiments  of  George  Steph- 
enson with  his  steam  locomotive,  "The 
Rocket,"  which  had  made  a  speed  of  30 
miles  an  hour  with  a  loaded  carriage 
attached,  soon  decided  the  question ;  and 
the  horse  path  idea  was  abandoned. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  directors 
opened  negotiations  with  Stephenson, 
and  as  a  result  many  English  ideas 
were  adopted,  such  as  avoidance  of 
highway  grade  crossings,  the  use  of 
stone  ties  and  bearing  blocks,  and  the 
fish-belly  rail.  The  advice  regarding 
grade  crossings  was  valuable  and  the 
road,  when  completed,  had  only  three 
crossings  at  grade  between  Cambridge 
and  Lowell. 

The  advice  about  track  construction 
was  less  fortunate*  The  stone  ties  and 
blocks,  with  cast  iron  chairs,  were  found 
to  be  destructive  to  tracks  and  equip- 
ment, and  although  continued  in  use  to 
some  extent  until  about  1862,  were 
gradually  replaced  by  wood. 

The  old  fish-belly  rail,  so-called  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  side  of 
a  fish,  was  also  inferior  and  iron  straps 
laid  over  stringers  of  pine  were  used 
before  "T"  rails  were  finally  adopted. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  track  con- 
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struction  differed  from  that  used  on 
other  American  railroads.  Two  trenches, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  five  feet 
apart,  were  filled  with  small  stones 
or  gravel.  The  stone  joint  ties 
and  the  intermediate  bearing  blocks 
were  placed  on  these  and  brought  to 
grade.  Large  cast  iron  chairs  were 
then  placed  on  the  latter  and  secured 
by  wooden  plugs  and  iron  spikes  which 


Boston  was  made  in  the  then  astounding 
time  of  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes, 
and  the  return  trip,  with  twcaty«four 
passengers  aboard,  in  cme  hour  and 
twenty  minutes. 

The  "Stephenson"  had  four  large 
wheels.  The  boiler  was  enclosed  in 
wooden  lagging  and  was  painted  a  vivid 
green  with  black  bands  and  stripes. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  were  without 


Stom  SkN^pm  ITsed  Is  Oftdnal  C»iw«rncil«a  of  Boston 
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were  driven  into  holes  in  the  stone.  The 
rails  rested  on  the  iron  chairs  and  were 
held  by  tapering  iron  wedges  or  keys 
driven  between  the  upper  lug  of  the 
chairs  and  a  slight  flange  on  the  base 
of  the  rail. 

The  building  of  the  road,  with  the 
grading  all  done  by  ox-teams  and  hand 
labor,  the  blasting  by  hand  drills  and 
common  powder,  took  nearly  four  years, 
and  it  was  June  24,  1835,  before  the 
rails  were  used  for  the  first  time.  That 
was  a  great  occasion. 

The  engine,  called  "Stephenson," 
after  its  builder,  constructed  at  New- 
castleK>n-Tyne,  England,  in  1834v  had 
been  shipped  to  Boston,  taken  apart 
there  and  loaded  on  a  canal  boat,  being 
brought  to  Lowell  by  the  old  Middlesex 
canal,  which  it  was  soon  to  supplant. 
Ihe  first  run  of  twenty-six  miles  to 


cab  or  other  protection,  as  they  were  for 
many  years. 

The  cars  \\ere  built  like  stage  coaches, 
seating  six  persons.  The  conductor,  a 
man  of  distinction  in  those  days  with 
the  title  of  Captain,  also  rode  on  the 
outside  without  shelter* 

At  first  the  railroad  msuiagement 
cared  little  for  local  business.  The 
only  stop  made  between  Lowell  and 
Boston  was  for  wood  and  water  at  the 
Woburn  station,  now  called  Walnut 
Hill. 

Agent  Jackson,  on  January  14,  1836, 
told  his  directors  "we  are  requested  to 
st<^  at  six  places,  and  I  think  it  will 
require  five  minutes  for  each  stop.  It 
we  add  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  the 
time  that  it  now  takes  our  regular  train 
to  go  between  Boston  and  Lowell,  my 
optnicm  is  that  it  would  injure  the  repu- 
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between  that  City  and  Boston.  They 
sought  to  improve  transportation  facili- 
ties tor  their  growing  textile  industry, 
and  through  the  interest  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  statesman,  they  obtained 
a  charter  on  June  \  IS^O. 

Lowell,  twenty-six  miles  from  Boston, 
was  just  developing  as  a  mill  center. 
Transportation  between  the  cities  was 
dei)endent  upon  the  Middlesex  Canal 
and  stage  c*i)athes.  The  canal,  wind- 
ing its  way  27^2  miles  through  Middle- 
sex County  from  the  present  site  of  the 
North  Station  in  Boston  to  Lowell,  was 
inadequate.  It  was  useless  in  the  ice 
of  winter. 

It  rt)ok  two  days  to  make  a  round 
trij)  between  Lowell  and  Boston  by 
stage  coaches.  It  reijui  red  eighteen 
hours  for  freight  to  pass  from  Boston 
to  Lowell  by  canal,  and  twelve  hours 
for  the  trip  back,  while  passenger  boats 
travelled  in  the  faster  time  of  twelve 
and  eii:hr  honrs  resjiertively.  Boston 
and  Maine  ex[)r(ss  trains  today  make 
this  run  in  thirty-nine  minutes. 

In  estimating  the  probable  success  of 
this  enterprise,  the  committee  decided 
that  thev  would  be  able  to  care  for  the 
traffic  for  years  to  come  if  they  pro- 
vided three  engines  and  about  twenty 
i-irs.  Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that 
the  present  value  of  the  tixed  i)ro[)erty 
actually  used  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
in  its  passenger  service  between  Lowell 
and  Boston  is  $1 1,400,000,  with  an  addi- 
tional $4,700,000  representing  the  value 
of  eqnii)nient  required  for  passenger 
service  exrlusively.  On  this  line,  its 
property  outside  of  the  locations  which 
are  exempt  from  taxation  is  in  excess 
of  $35,000,000.  On  this  property  be- 
tween Lowell  and  Boston  the  Boston 
and  Maine  pays  annually  to  cities  and 
towns  along  the  26-mile  line  taxes 
amounting  to  $957,000. 

With  the  receipt  of  its  charter  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  began  construction 


at  once.  What  sort  of  propelling  power 
to  use,  however,  was  undecided.  Horses 
drawing  the  cars,  or  working  in  them 

as  a  tread-mill  ;  or  even  sails,  which 
were  the  subject  of  experiments  made 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  South 
Carolina  Railroads  in  1830,  were  con- 
sidered. With  horses  as  the  motive 
power,  it  was  felt  that  small  numbers 
of  passengers  could  hire  cars  and  move 
alone:  the  railroad  at  will,  on  the  old 
idea  of  a  turnpike. 

In  fact,  on  October  v  IS^l.  Agent 
Jackson  found  it  necessary  to  ask  his 
directors  to  decide,  "Do  we  determine 
to  use  Loco-Motive-Engines  t  and  if  so, 
will  it  he  necessary  to  finish  the  center 
of  the  road  for  a  horse  path*?"  But  the 
suctessful  experiments  ot  deorge  Stejih- 
enson  with  liis  steam  loconuiti vc,  "  1  he 
Rocket,''  w^hich  had  made  a  speed  of  ^0 
miles  an  hour  with  a  loaded  carnage 
attached,  soon  decided  the  question ;  and 
the  horse  path  idea  was  abandoned. 

Ihe  Boston  and  Lowell  directors 
opened  ne_rntiations  witli  Stephenson, 
and  as  a  rrsnlt  many  Enj^dish  ideas 
w  ere  adopted,  such  as  avoidance  of 
highway  grade  crossin^^s.  the  use  of 
stone  ties  and  bearing  bltK-ks,  and  the 
fish-belly  rail.  The  advice  regarding 
tirade  crossings  was  valuable  and  the 
road,  when  completed,  had  only  three 
crossings  at  grade  between  Cambridge 
and  Lowell. 

The  advice  about  track  construction 
was  less  fortunate.  The  stone  ties  and 
blocks,  with  cast  iron  chairs,  were  found 
to  be  destructive  to  tracks  and  equip- 
ment, and  although  continued  in  use  to 
some  extent  until  about  1862,  were 
gradually  replaced  by  wood. 

The  old  fish-belly  rail,  so-called  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  the  side  of 
a  fish,  was  also  inferior  and  iron  straps 
laid  over  stringers  of  pine  were  used 
before  ''T"  rails  were  finally  adopted- 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  track  con- 
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struction  differed  from  that  used  on 
other  American  railroads.  Two  trenches, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  five  feet 
apart,  were  filled  with  small  stones 
or  gravel.  The  stone  joint  ties 
and  the  intermediate  bearing  blocks 
were  placed  on  these  and  brought  to 
<:rade.  1  -a  r^re  cast  i  ron  chai  rs  were 
then  placed  on  the  latter  and  secured 
by  wooden  plugs  and  iron  spikes  which 


Boston  wa>  niadt  m  the  then  astounding 
time  of  one  hour  and  seventeen  minutes, 
and  the  return  trip,  with  twenty-four 
passengers  aboard,  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes. 

The  "Stephenson"  had  four  large 
wheels.  The  boiler  was  enclosed  in 
wooden  lagging  and  was  painted  a  vivid 
green  with  black  bauds  and  stripes. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  were  without 
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were  driven  into  holes  in  the  stone.  The 
rails  rested  on  the  iron  chairs  and  were 
held  by  tapering  iron  wedges  or  keys 
driven  between  the  upper  lug  of  the 
chairs  and  a  slight  fiaugc  ou  the  base 
of  the  rail. 

The  building  of  the  road,  with  the 
grading  all  done  by  ox-teams  and  hand 
labor,  the  blasting  by  hand  drills  and 
common  powder,  took  nearly  four  years, 
and  it  was  June  24,  183?,  before  the 
rails  were  used  for  the  first  time.  That 


was  a  great  occasu)n. 


The  engine,  called  ''Stephenson," 
after  its  builder,  constructed  at  New- 
castle-on-Tync,  England,  in  1834,  had 
been  shipped  to  Boston,  taken  apart 
there  and  loaded  on  a  canal  boat,  being 
brought  to  Lowell  by  the  old  Middlesex 
canal,  wliich  it  was  soon  to  supplant. 
Ihc  first  run  of  twenty-six  miles  to 


cab  or  other  protection,  as  the}"  were  for 
many  years. 

The  cars  were  built  like  stage  coaches, 
seating  six  persons.  The  conductor,  a 
man  of  distinction  in  those  davs  with 
the  title  of  Captain,  also  rode  on  the 
outside  without  shelter. 

At  first  the  railroad  management 
cared  little  for  local  business.  The 
only  stop  made  between  Lowell  and 
Boston  was  for  wood  and  water  at  the 
Woburn  station,  now  called  Walnut 
Hill. 

Agent  Jackson,  on  January  14,  1836, 
told  his  directors  "we  are  requested  to 
stop  at  six  places,  and  I  think  it  will 
require  five  minutes  for  each  stop.  It 
we  add  twent)  or  thirtA  minutes  to  the 
time  that  it  now  takes  our  regular  train 
to  go  between  Boston  and  Lowell,  my 
opinion  is  that  it  would  injure  the  repu- 
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tation  of  our  road  for  speed.  .  .  •  But 
I  would  try  the  Experiment.  .  .  . 
'*Which  being  read  and  considered, 

it  was  \'oted  that  the  agent  be  requested 
to  make  preparations  for  placing  an 
extra  engine  and  car  upon  the  road  tor 
the  acctHnmodation  of  way  passengers." 

The  year  the  Lowell  Railroad  went 
into  operation  the  revenue  of  the  canal 
was  reduced  one-third,  and  when  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  five  years 
later  began  rail  operations  to  the  north, 
paralleling  the  steamboats'  extension  of 
canal  operations  by  way  of  the  Merri- 
mack River,  the  canal  revenues  were 
further  reduced  anodier  cme^rd.  The 
canal  did  not  long  survive.  It  may  still 
be  seen  adjacent  to  the  tracks  at  North 
Woburn,  and  at  other  points- 

INdcens  on  American  Raifaroads 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  secticm  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  system,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Charles  Dickens,  after  visit- 
ing the  United  States  in  1842,  wrote  in 
his  American  Notes  that  he  "made  ac- 
quaintance with  American  Railroads  on 
this  occasion  for  the  first  time."  His 
description  of  the  ride  from  Boston  to 
Lowell  should  be  made  part  of  the.  rail- 
road history  of  the  country. 

"TTiere  are  no  first  and  second  class 
carriages  as  with  us;  but  there  is  a 
gentleman's  car  and  a  ladies'  car;  the 
main  distinction  between  which  is  that 
in  the  first,  everybody  smokes;  and  in 
the  second,  nobody  does.  ...  In  the 
ladies'  car  there  are  a  great  many 
gentlemen  who  have  ladies  with  them. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  ladies  who 
have  nobody  with  them;  for  any  lady 
may  travel  alone,  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,  and  be  cer- 
tain of  the  most  courteous  and  consider- 
ate  treatment  everywhere.  ...  If  a  lady 
takes  a  fancy  to  any  male  passenger's 
seat,  the  gentleman  who  accompanies 


her  gives  him  notice  of  the  fact,  and  he 
immediately  vacates  it  with  grtot  po- 
liteness. 

"Except  when  a  branch  road  joins 

the  main  one,  there  is  seldom  more  than 
one  track  of  rails;  so  that  the  road  is 
very  narrow,  and  the  view,  where  there 
is  a  deep  cutting,  by  no  means  extensive. 

"The  train  calls  at  stations  in  the 
woods,  where  the  wild  impossibility  of 
anybody  having  the  smallest  reason  to 
get  out  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  ap- 
parently desperate  hopelessness  of  there 
being  anybody  to  get  in.  It  rushes  across 
the  turnpike  road,  where  there  is  no 
gate,  no  policeman,  no  signal — ^notlung 
but  a  rou^  wooden  arch,  on  which  is 
painted,  *When  the  Bell  Rings^  Look 
Out  for  the  Locomotive' 

"On  it  whirls  headlong,  dives 
through  the  woods  again,  emerges  in 
the  light,  clatters  over  frail  arches, 
rumbles  upon  the  heavy  ground,  shoots 
beneath  a  wooden  bridge  which  inter- 
cepts the  light  for  a  second  like  a  wink, 
suddenly  awakens  all  the  slumbering 
echoes  in  the  main  street  of  a  large 
town,  and  dashes  on  haphazard,  pell- 
mell,  neck  or  nothing,  down  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

"On,  on,  on — ^tears  the  mad  dragon  of 
an  engine  with  its  train  of  cars;  scat- 
tering in  all  directions  a  shower  of 
burning  sparks  from  its  wood  fire; 
screeching,  hissing,  yelling,  panting, 
until  at  last  the  thirsty  monster  stops 
beneath  a  covered  way  to  drink,  the 
people  cluster  nnmd,  and  you  have  time 
to  breathe  again." 

A  branch  Which  Became  a  System 

While  the  pioneer  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad  was  being  completed,  Hobart 
Clark  of  Andover,  Mass.,  went  to  Utica 
in  1832  and  rode  on  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Railroad,  then  the  only 
railroad  in  operation  west  of  the  Hud- 
son River.    Convinced  that  a  railroad 
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to  his  home  town  of  Andover  would  be 
a  public  benefit,  he  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  neighbors  on  his  return,  and 
at  a  meeting  in  Locke's  Hotel  it  was 
resolved  to  petition  for  a  charter. 

As  a  result,  the  Andover  and  Wil- 
mington Railroad  Corporation  was  in- 
corporated on  March  15,  1833,  and 
this  branch  line  from  the  Wilmington 
Station  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  to 
Andover,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  was  opened  July  8,  1836.  From 
this  modest  beginning  a  system  grew. 
This  was  the  child  which  fathered  the 
man. 

The  directors  soon  decided  to  extend, 

and  on  April  7,  1835,  they  were  au- 
thorized to  build  to  Haverhill,  and  two 
years  later  to  the  New  Hampshire  line. 
These  projects  were  completed  under 
the  name  of  the  ^dovcr  and  Haverhill 
Railroad  Corporation,  and  this  railroad 
was  later  merged  with  the  Boston  and 
Portland  Railroad  Corporation,  a  New 
Hampshire  line,  and  the  name  Boston 
and  Maine  was  adopted. 

The  line  so  extended  into  New 
Hampshire  was  gradually  pushed  on, 
reaching  Exeter^  N.  H*,  in  1840,  and 
South  Berwick  Junction,  Me.  (now 
Agamenticus)  station  in  1 843,  which 
remained  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
line,  until  extension  to  Portland  was 
completed  in  1873.  The  Boston  and 
Maine,  however,  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  Boston  to  Portland  service  for 
many  years  prior  to  that  time,  hy 
running  over  the  tracks  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  between  Boston  and  Wil- 
mington, and  by  way  of  the  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  as  a 
joint  facility  with  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road, between  South  Berwick  Junction 
and  Portland. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  status  as  a 
mere  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
however,  the  directors  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  in  1844  sought  and  obtained 


authority  to  extend  their  line  to  Bos- 
ton. The  Boston  and  Lowell  peoj)le 
opposed  the  move  strenuously,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster  and  of 
Rufus  Choate  was  invoked  in  the  effort 
to  stop  the  Boston  and  Maine  extension. 

A  provision  in  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
charter  that  no  railroad  should  build 
wathin  five  miles  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  tracks  on  a  parallel  route  for 
thirty  years  was  advanced,  but  the 
Boston  and  Maine's  contention  that  the 
V  relatiim  between  the  two  roads  in  the 
approach  to  Wilmington  Junction  did 
not  constitute  a  parallel*  route  was 
apparently  accepted  by  the  legislature. 
With  the  authority  granted,  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  built  through  to  BostcMi, 
erecting  as  its  terminal  in  Haymarket 
Square,  the  largest  railroad  station  in 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  die 
country. 

A  keen  rivalry  thus  developed  be- 
tween the  Boston  and  Maine  and  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell,  which  was  ended  only 
when  the  Boston  and  Maine  took  the 
latter  road  under  lease  in  1887.  This 
line  and  its  branches  now  constitute  the 
Southern  Division.  Prior  to  the  lease, 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  had  arranged  a 
through  line  to  Montreal,  but  the  Su- 
})reme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  refused 
to  ratify  essential  agreements  with 
other  roads.  Today  the  Boston  and 
Maine  has  three  throu^  routes  to  Mon- 
treal by  omnecdon  with  other  roads. 

Eastern  Raikoad^l836 

Another  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
svstem  was  the  Eastern  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  Portland  Division.  This 
was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  opened 
from  East  Boston  to  Salem  in  1838, 
with  a  ferry  service  to  Boston  proper. 
It  was  opened  to  Xewburyport  in  1840, 
and  later  became  a  serious  rival  of  the 
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Boston  and  Maine  by  extending  to 
Portsmouth.  It  went  into  Portland 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  Railroad  in  1842.  The 
extension  trom  Revere  to  Causeway 
Street,  Boston,  obviating  the  former 
terminal  ferry  service  across  the 
harbor  from  East  Boston,  was  opened 
in  1854,  the  Eastern  thus  obtaining  ex-^ 
tensive  Boston  terminal  facilities. 

From  1850  to  1880  rivalry  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
was  keen.  Attempts  to  divert  traffic 
from  the  Boston  and  Maine  were  fre- 
quent and  this  led  to  the  building  of  the 
Saugus  Branch  Railroad  in  1853^  the 
South  Reading  Branch  in  1850,  and  the 
Newburyport  Branch  in  1854.  All  but 
the  last  named  line  soon  passed  into  con- 
trol ot"  the  Eastern  and  that  company 
took  retaliatory  steps  which  made  nec- 
essary the  Boston  and  Maine  Extension 
to  Portland. 

In  1844  the  Eastern  was  leased  by 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  it  was 
merged  in  1890.  For  years  the  Boston 
and  Maine  had  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  terminal  facilities  at  Boston,  but 
with  the  lease  of  the  Eastern  the  Bos- 
ton station  and  extensive  Charlestown 
Terminals  became  available. 

The  Eastern  Railroad's  "Instructions 
for  Conductors  and  Enginemen  while 
passing  over  the  road,"  issued  about 
1838,  are  of  interest  today.  They  show 
that  railroading  in  the  old  days  in* 
eluded  work  on  horse-back.  Conductors 
were  directed  to  see  that  "when  any- 
thing shall  happen  to  a  train  to  render 
assistance  necessary,  a  brakeman  be  dis- 
patched on  horseback." 

The  "Master  of  Depot"  was  in- 
structed, "If  at  any  time  a  train  should 
not  arrive  at  either  depot,  in  one  hour 
from  the  time  of  its  starting  from  the 
other,  the  Master  of  Depot  will  imme- 
diately start  on  horseback  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  delay." 


Fitchbnrg  Railroad—lSSS 

The  last  of  the  principal  steps  by 
which  the  Boston  and  Maine  system 
was  developed  as  an  operating  entity 
brought  the  Rtchburg  Railroad  into 
the  fold  by  lease  in  1900.  The  Fitch- 
burg  brought  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
a  through  line  to  New  York  State,  in- 
cluding the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  which  it 
had  acquired  in  1887. 

This  group  had  its  beginning  in  1839 
when  the  Charlestown  Branch  Railroad 
was  opened  from  Fresh  Pond  in  Cam- 
bridge to  the  Tudor  Wharves  in 
Charlestown,  designed  mainly  for 
transportation  of  ice  to  ships  for  export 
to  Calcutta  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company 
itself  was  incorporated  March  3,  1842, 
and  the  line  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg 
was  opened  in  1845.  A  year  later  the 
Charlestown  branch  was  bought.  In 
1848,  the  great  stone  station  on  Cause- 
way Street  wa  s  opened  as  its  Boston 
Terminal,  and  when  the  lease  was 
signed  the  Fitchburg  yards  in  Charles- 
town and  the  Fitchburg  station  were 
added  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  termi- 
nal properties,  units  of  the  fourth  rail- 
road to  be  included  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  terminal  group. 

For  a  period  of  seven  years  the  Fitch- 
burg Railroad  operated  a  branch  line 
to  Harvard  College  for  passengers. 
This  was  discontinued  in  1856,  and  the 
fact  has  almost  been  lost  to  memory. 

In  any  history  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road there  should  be  included  details  of 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  project,  its  financial 
and  physical  problems,  including  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
had  to  step  in  to  the  rescue  when  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  which 
had  undertaken  it,  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  task.  The  fact  that  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  all  the  tonnage  han- 
dled by  the  Boston  and  Maine  passes 
through  this  bore  is  an  indication  of  the 
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usefulness  of  iu  service. to  New  Eng- 
land* 

That  chapter  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  developments  which  deals  with 

the  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad 
should  be  coupled  with  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  of  which  system  it  formed  a  part. 

In  recounting  the  scores  of  other  lines 
which  have  entered  into  the  making  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  of 
today,  one  would  need  to  give  far  more 
detail  than  is  possible  in  the  scope  of 
this  article.  It  should  be  said  here  that 
much  credit  goes  to  the  men  who  spon- 
sored these  early  lines,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  may  be  frankly  stated  that  a 
number  of  these  lines  proved  a  burden 
almost  from  their  earliest  days. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  interests  outside  of  New 
England  only  once  in  its  career,  when 
for  a  short  time  A.  A.  McLeod  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  ob- 
tained control  of  its  stock.  The  control 
later  obtained  and  lost  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
under  the  Presidency  of  Charles  S, 
Mellen,  is  a  matter  of  recent  history, 
together  with  the  fact  that  in  the  re- 
organization of  1919  the  status  of  a 
number  of  lines  previously  held  under 
lease  became  one  of  ccmiplete  consolida* 
tion  with  the  property. 

Tke  Httman  ]ISenient 

There  is  a  human  side  to  the  Boston 

and  Maine  of  which  little  is  heard  and 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  indicated 
by  the  number  of  27,735  employees. 
Loyalty  to  a  service,  and  devotion  to  an 
art  — ^in  this  case  the  service  of  trans- 


portation for  New  England,  and  the 
art  of  railroading  for  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  cannot  be  measured  in  numbers. 

Through  the  operating,  the  traffic, 
the  accounting,  and  odier  departments 
in  the  past  decade  especially  there  has 
run  a  spirit  of  service,  reflecting  the  in- 
spiration that  has  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  executive  organization  of 
\'ice-Presidents  and  other  department 
heads.  This  spirit  has  been  carried  al<mg 
through  the  general  superintendents 
and  the  divisional  superintendents,  and 
beyond  them  to  train  crews,  station, 
yard,  track  and  shop  forces,  and  ex- 
tended similarly  in  other  departments. 

This  human  side  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  if  space  were  available  for  the 
telling,  should  receive  quite  as  much 
attention  as  the  study  of  operations  in 
the  broader  terms  of  history,  geography, 
industry,  agriculture  and  society.  It 
would  include  reference  to  many  men 
with  service  records  of  halt  a  century  or 
more — and  to  families  in  which  father 
and  son,  and  their  grandfathers  before 
them,  were  Boston  and  Maine  men. 

The  keynote  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Management  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  and  its  employees  generally, 
was  summarized  in  the  same  annual  re- 
port for  1924  to  which  previous  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  as  a  service  dis- 
tinguished by  voluntary  interest  and 
good  will  rather  than  a  mere  perfunc- 
tory discharge  of  assigned  dudes*" 

This  statement  may  be  said  also  to 
summarize  fairly  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
and  the  public  of  New  England  which 
it  seeks  to  serve. 
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